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By MARY WILLIS 
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eee” of NE of the London Tribunal’s 
accustomed ‘A favourite posers is to ask COs 
eee chem Whether they think it was wrong to 
“crushes” for! 80to the defence of the Jews in Ger- 


prisoner, Ths 


3 Many. An applicant at last Friday's 
’ the recipienty 
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| structive alternative suggestion. 
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“You could not have brought them in 
such large numbers,’ objected the 
Chairman, Sir Gerald Hargreaves. 

Mackenzie: “Surely it would not have 

en too much of a burden to spend some 
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e Millions of pounds to bring them to 
—_ "ngland, compared with the tremendous 
k of Miss. Sums that were spent on fighting the 
> WOrK O. 7 War.” 
‘deed. . 
sit and 0 In his written statement, Mackenzie said, 
al Os 


“There can be no fouler thing in the world 
than a man who supports an organisation 
Which takes life to achieve its own ends. 
ar is the scourge of the poor peoples of 
the world. It is monstrous that people are 
Urged to support these mad ideas of their 
countries,” 
The Chairman said the Tribunal felt that 
nIS attitude was violent rather than 
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OCT. 12, 1915 


The German who shared 


Nurse Cavell’s grave 
HOMAGE TO A NOBLE SPIRIT 


From a Correspondent 
Portitupe, devotion, humanity, sacri- 
fice.” These are the words that 
are carved into the high pedestal of the 
Memorial designed by Sir E. L. Lutyens 


| 


campaigt 
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proposals 9 Edith Cavell which stands in London 
Minister. 14.) Near St. Martin-in-the-Fields Church. 
vers of UN 


Below her name_ the words “Brussels, 
awn, October 12, 1915” intimate the time 
4nd place of her sacrifice. 


Peace Pledgt 
onciliation °K 
ting last ¥®. | 


‘ace proposals «he memorial is crowned with the words 
porting acti wor King and Country,” but the late F. 
wé| yw Jowett, when he was at the Office of 
representatll’ | Works under a Labour Government, feeling 
: proposals at these words were not an adequate ex- 
ost | Pession of Edith Cavell’s humanity, had 

a of the refel | Mer own words added to the monument. 
pson's leat “Patriotism is not enough. I must 
of the Qua ave no hatred or bitterness for anyone.” 
_ These words were pronounced before 
&. ple | Edith Cavell was led to execution. They 
made. poss) Were to have a dramatic and moving—but 
pting, finap?if! little known—sequel. Indeed, particulars 
hesamoun® 94) °f it could with seemliness find a place in 

. Hoylands#)| the inscriptions on the Cavell memorial. 
the Soei vo] «in May 1919 Edith Cavell’s body was dis- 
Wiakpite BN Mierred, and on May 15 it was brought to 

sddesaon 2 Norwich Cathedral. 


j noi She had been buried in a Brussels 
Churchyard. When the grave was 
Opened the body of a German soldier was 
found by her side. : 

his man was a member of the firing 
“Quad who died with her. When the squad 
Were ordered to load their rifles this 


oan refused. He was not a conscientious 
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i sed and he was shot. Immediately 
looaed d. Miterwards: Edith Cave was shot. c 
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Worthy of a memorial. 


Service 5 yerman Arms: To-night’s esting 

’O MPs, Fenner Brockway and Victor 
THER® _, Yates, will speak in the Conway Hall, 
IRD a Lion Square, Holborn, at 7.30 p.m. 


realeht (Friday) on the subject of German 
tmament. 
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‘‘Monte Bello test a provocation” 


— BRITISH QUAKERS 


HE testing of the first British atom bomb last week brought protests 
from many organisations concerned with the preservation of world 


peace, 


The executive body of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) 
in Great Britain issued the following statement on the day the test was 


announced: 


“The explosion of the first British atomic bomb, with the provocation 
thus given to other nations to redouble their own efforts to rearm, impels 
Friends (Quakers) to call the nation and the world once more to consider 


the path they are taking. 


“The confidence of Christ was not in violence, nor was His faith and 


defence the sword. 


Christians must not seek another road. 


We know and 


affirm that there is a better way, the way of forbearance, of reconciliation, 


of redemptive love.” 
Peace Pledge Union’s statement 


Fifty thousand leafiets were distributed 
throughout Britain carrying a statement by 
the Peace Pledge Union. 


In London the distribution of the leaf- 


lets was accompanied by a quarter-mile 
lone poster parade through the West End 
last Friday. 


Carrying posters bearing such words 
as “Modern War is Mass Murder, More 
Atom Bombs Won't Stop It’, “Would you 


Drop an Atom Bomb?” “Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki, London—the Atom Road to 
War,” “Passive Resistance—not the 


Atom Bomb—the only Defence Britain 

Needs,” they marched from Euston down 

Tottenham Court Road yia Charing 

Cross Road to Trafalgar Square and back 

again, 

The procession. which was well guarded by 
police, was orderly and aroused no apparent 
hostility. On the following evening (Sat- 
urday) leaflets were again distributed in 
Trafalgar Square. 

The leaflets questioned, now that 
Britain had its own bomb, what was to be 
done with it, and continued: : 


Obviously it is completely useless un- 
less there is a way. 


Millions of pounds, and thousands of 
hours of labour have been expended on 
the production of an article that cannot 
be consumed without a war. 


But Britain wants peace. 


The British Government declare that 
the bomb will not be used unless this 
country, or its allies, are attacked, and 
that possessing the bomb may be suff- 
cient to deter any potential aggressor. 

The idea that threats will prevent war 
is as old as history itself, yet war has 
not been prevented, and the fear of it 
today overshadows the whole world. 

The truth is that a threat is never a 
deterrent tos a great Pawer; it is more 
often an incitement. The refusal of the 
USA to share the secret of the atom 
bomb has not deterred other nations 
from seeking to discover the secret and 
possess their own bomb. 


Negotiations—not threats 
Britain has its own bomb now. 


Russia also probably possesses its own 
stockpile. 


It is impossible to negotiate peacefully 
from behind this arsenal of frightful 
weapons. Negotiation from strength 
means being strong enough to get your 
own way. The other side may have the 
same wish to get their own way, and the 
same helief in strength as the effective 
means towards that end. There is only 
one conclusion to that—WAR. 

‘Both sides in the Cold War have some 
responsibility for bringing about the 
present situation, and the atom bomb 
won’t get us out of it. 
come to discard the outworn theory that 
great armaments keep the peace, and to 
make a fresh start. 

‘Negotiations for the peace that every- 
one wants must be based, not upon 
threats, not upon proposals for control- 
ling what is already out of control, but 
on a determination to find an agreement. | 
Behind negotiations must be, not the, 
atom bomb, but the will to agree. 

Disarmamet is the only sane and the 
only moral way to peace. 


Challenge to Christians 


The 17,000 strong British Fellowship of 
Reconciliatiim 1ssued a statement for 


The time has} 


wide distribution to Christian clergy and! 


Church members challenging Christans to | 


face up to the implications of the prepara: | 
tions for atomic war. 

They declare “that for all Christians 
there is a greater power available—the al} 
enduring love of God.” 


The FoR raise the vital question as to 
who will drop the bomb. 

“Dare we impose on young British men 
the guilt of using such a weapon,” they ask. 

Copies of the leaflet may be «abtained 
from the FoR, 38 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. price 2s. 100 post free. 


£200m. wasted say scientists 


An estimated £200m. has been spent upon 
a wholly destructive and anti-social enter- 
prise, the National Executive of Science 
for Peace pointed out in a statement made 
after the test. 

“The only practical defence of Britain to- 
day lies in a programme to be undertaken 
by men who have the moral courage to 
dissociate themselves from indiscriminate 
massacre as a military policy, with a two- 
fold aim: 


1. The use of scientific resources for the 
development of our own economy and 
ae raising of world living standards; 
an 

The sincere and tireless pursuit of 
reconciliation. 

Science for Peace is not a pacifist organi- 
sation and it points out that it does not 
advocate unilateral surrender of weapons. 

They believe that at the present time the 
measure of agreement already reached be- 
tween the Powers is, in their opinion, ade- 
quate to enable international renunciation 
of atomic warfare to be achieved without 

elay, on a basis of reasonable compromise. 


Stimulating rivalry 


The Crusade for World Government 
issued a statement in which they said that 
however gratifying the announcement of 
an atomic bomb might be from the point of 
view of naticnal pride and technique, “it 
can only provide a further stimulus to other 
nations to rival us in the process of pro- 
ducing weapons of mass destruction. 

“We wish to affirm that there is another 
way to peace. It is that of merging 
sovereignty and pooling’ armaments under 
a world authority elected by the peoples 
and existing to end the threat of war and 
prevent world disaster from starvation.” 


2. 


Pacifists demonstrate f 
at S. Africa House 


The police-sergeant is watching 
the poster parade in support of the 
S. African passive resistance move- 
ment reported in PN last week. Stand- 
ing in the doorway of S. Africa House, 
London, are Norman Iles and Kath- 
leen Rawlins, members of the Non- 
violent Resistance Group. 
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impose on young conscripts the guilt of using such a weapon ? 


BRITAIN’S A-BOMB —WHO WILL DROP IT? 


BARRIERS TO 


LAKE SUCCESS 


Why Michael Scott 
will not be at UN 


HE Rev. Michael Seott, who pre- 
sented the case for the South- 
West African tribes to the United 
Nations last year, has refused, as a 
matter of principle, to subscribe to 
the American Government’s oath 
| concerning political affiliations. 


The oath was required when he applied 
last June for a visa in order to attend the 
General Assembly of the United Nations as 
a delegate for the International League 
for the Rights of Man. 


The following is the oath that applicants 
for entry into the United States have to 
subscribe to, in order to be present at the 
proceedings of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 


I solemnly swear that I am not a mem- 
ber, nor have I ever been a member of 
the Communist, Nazi, Fascist. Falange or 
any other totalitarian party or any sec- 
tion, branch, subsidiary, affiliate or sub- 
division. of such party in any country. 
Furthermore I have never been affiliated 
with any such organisation. I clearly 
understand that under the provisions of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 I am 
inadmissible to the United States if I 
have been in any way affiliated with any 
Communist, Nazi, Fascist, Falange or 
totalitarian organisation. 

The alternative to subscribing to this 
oath is ito provide, on oath, the following 
information: 

a. State names of all organisations, includ- 
ing political parties, of which alien has 
been a member since 1918, or to which 
he has given financial or other support, 


giving details of membership and dates 
of contributions. 


b. Nature and purpose of each organisa- 
tion named, and country where located. 


State whether named organisation was 
a section, subsidiary branch, affiliate, or 
subdivision of any other organisation or 
political party. If so, give name and 
location of parent organisation. 

State offices, if any, held by alien in 
named organisations and extent to which 
alien participated in the activities pro- 
Aen? and policies of each organisa- 
ion. 


c. 


Michael Scott told a press conference in 
London last week “I am not a Communist, 
but I do not think Communists should be 
prevented from going to UNO. 

“The wrong place for UN headquarters” 
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THE WRONG PLACE FOR 


UN HEADQUARTERS 


T has become evident that a big mis- 


take was made when the United 
Nations decided that their headquarters 
should be situated in the U.S.A. 


A primary requirement for a_ satisfactory 
centre for the deliberations of a world organi- 
sation is freedom of movement among those 
who desire to attend its mee.ings as ob- 
servers Or as press representatives. 


It had not become clear in 1945. when the 
decision was taken as to the siting of the 
headquarters, that both Russia and the U.S.A. 
“vere undesirable places for the centre of such 
an organisation as the Uniied Nations. By 
the time a beginning had been made in con- 
struction, however, in *1949, it had become 
evident that Russia would be comple.ely un- 
suitable, and it was also becoming very 
doubtful whether the U.S.A. was much better. 


The passage inio law of the Internal Security 
Act (the MacCarran Act) on September 23, 
1950, resolved any doubts that might be left, 
and it is 1oday quite obvious that it is just 
as undesirable that the United Nations head- 
quarters should be situated in the U.S.A. as 
iv would have been if it had been situated 
in Russia. 


Considerable expendilure has been under- 
taken in the establishment of the headquarters. 
but the matier is of such great importance 
that this expenditure should not prevent the 
problem from being broughe under review. 


We have, of course, yet to see—after the 
end of the fighting in Korea—whether there 
can be a future function in ihe world for 
UNO in its present form, but if it is to 
continue it cannot do so satisfactorily on its 
present basis at Lake Success. 


Even when the decision was made, the 
greater part of Europe was against the placing 
of the headquarters in the U.S.A. The French 
and Danish delegates made strong pleas that 
the UN centre should be in Europe, the claims 
of Brussels, Copenhagen, and Prague being 
mentioned. Mr. Noel-Baker on behalf of 
Great Britain expressed the view that the 
seat should be in the territory of a small 
power in a place as “non-political’ and non- 
national as they could find.” 


This seems to be the common sense of the 
matier; certainly a minimum requirement 
should be that the State in which the head- 
quarters is to be located should not have an 
onerous and restrictive set of visa regulations 
that make easy access to the Assembly meet- 
ings impossible, and that must associate with 
every meeting of the Assembly the creation 
of trouble and inconvenience for a_ great 
number of people whose representative duties 
or a laudably keen interest as citizens in 
the problems of the world today prompt at- 
tendance at the Assembly meetings. 


Incidentally a contribution to the discussion 
grimly humorous in retrospect, was that made 
by Dr. Hoo, of China (Nationalist China, of 
course). He urged that the site should not 
be placed in Europe as Europe contained most 
of the worlds ‘“‘neuralgic centres.” The U.S.A. 
should therefore provide the place for the 
“clinic.”! 

On our front page we publish the oath to 
which those who wish to ‘travel 1o Lake 
Success are required to subscribe. with the 
preposterous inquisition that is offered as an 
alternative. 

Mr. Michael Scott. who has been asked to 
be present as a representative of the Interna- 
tional League for the Righis of Man (a body 
that has been accorded consultative status by 
the United Nations) has refused to give this 
undertaking or the information required, and 
he is to be congratulated on challenging the 
fequirement on the issue of principle. 

It is clear that accredited representatives of 
bodies accepted as having value by the United 
Nations, itself need to have access to UN 
headquarters. This, however, is only one as- 
pect of the trouble. The peoples of the worid 
are entitled to get their news of the proceed- 
ings of the United Nations from sources that 
are independent of the “screening” processes 
of any one of the nations that make up the 
membership of UN. 

The control exercised by the United States 
in regard to the United Nations is not con- 
fined to attendance at meetings of the Assembly. 
We have already referred to allegations that 
there have been dismissals from the UN staff 
on the intervention of the FBI, that appoint- 
ments to the siaff are subject to US screening 
procedures, that these procedures are not con- 
fined to American members of the staf. and 
that American members of the UN staff have 
been interrogated by the MacCarran Com- 
mittee on un-American activities. under oath 
and threat of perjury proceedings, as to in- 
ternal UN matters including the authorship 
of unsigned reports. 

How right was Mr. Noel Baker when he 
claimed that the headauarters of the UN 
should be situated somewhere “as non-political 
and as non-national” as possible. A small 
island would probably be the ideal situation: 
but a basic reauiremenc is that there shall be 
no external interference with the UN_) staff 
and that should visas be necessary at all 
there should be no elaborate “screening” pro- 
cedure before they are provided. 


Mr. Stalin’s pronouncement 


R. STALIN'S fifty-page article in 

Bolshevik. in which he claimed 
that war between Russia and the West 
was unlikely and that war between con- 
tending factions in the West had now 
become a probability will probably not 
convince many people outside Russia, 
but we hope that it will not be without 
its effect on political thinking in the 
West. 


It is clear that underneath the economic 
Situation createil by whe West's stupendous 
armaments programmes, there are all the 
factors necessary to produce again the same 
kind of economic crisis thar we knew in the 
late 1920s and the early 1930s. 


Ai some ume the policy of arms expansion 


' must end, and if it does not end in war the 


problems that it is at present concealing will 
present themselves for solution or as the 
causes of widespread distress. 


America has been very generous with the 
rest of the Wesv through Marshall Aid and 
“mutual security” assistance but outside these 
things it has been very unaccommodating, and 
the tariff system it has built up in a futile 
endeavour to consiruct an economic system in 
which it can sell without buying is only one 
of the factors that promises further trouble. 


War for markets 


S.alin is clearly right in the assumption that 
an intense trade struggle ts threatened in the 
future for market possibilities ihat will have 
been severely limited as a consequence of the 
different economic arrangements that have 
been made in the East and he describes as 


having created a situation in which there are 


two parallel worid markets. 


Stalin may be right in his view that the West 
will not be able to solve the problems that are 
here presented. Certainly there has so far 
been no plan propounded by either the Con- 
servatives or Labour in this country that give 
any clear promise of success. 

He may be right in his view that the ten- 
sions created must result in war. What is not 
clear is why he should now assume that the 
war will more probably be between the 
Western powers than with Russia. 


The economic tensions he describes could 
just as effectively be removed by war with 
Russia as by war between the powers coniend- 
ing for markets; and this is the assumption 
that has hitherto been made by the Com- 
munists. 


A new peace petition needed 


However this may be, the implications of | 


Stalin’s view need to be considered. 


One obvious effect they should have is on 
the agendas of the British Peace Committee 
and the World Peace Council. 


More time will clearly have to be given at 
the meetings of these bodies than has been 
in the past to ways and means of preventing 
war between Great Britain and America. 


Anti-militaristic forces 
gain in Japan 

APANESE election results provide 

only limited satisfaction for the 


American mentors of the Japanese peo- 
ple in democratic practice. 


AUTUMN LEAVES IN 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


Mr. Yoshida and his Liberal Party retain 
power, 


The Socialist Party of the Left, however. 
which is firmly opposed to Japanese rearma- 
ment, has trebled the number of seats it holds, 
while the Socialists of the Right, who are 
only ready to accept a very moderate arms 
programme, have also had their successes. 


What seems to be clear is that of the two 
overthrown militaristic structures, now under 
pressure to revive themselves, whatever may 
be the case in Germany there is at present 
no possibility of the reinstalation of con- 
scription in Japan. 


Swaziland Goose and 
Nyasaland Gander 


HATEVER one’s view of Dr. 

Malan it is impossible to question 
the soundness of the view he expressed 
in a speech at the Transvaal Nationalist 
Conference in Pretoria last week. 


Dr. Malan’s Party claims the right to in- 
corporate the three protectorates of Basuto- 


MONTE BELLO 


“This revelation of the secrets of nafure, 
long mercifully withheld from man, should 
arouse the most solemn reflections in the 
mind and conscience of every human being 
capable of comprehension. We must indeed 
pray that those awful agencies will be 
made to conduce to peace among the 
nations, and that instead of wreaking 
measureless havoc upon the entire globe 
they may become a_ perennial fountain of 
world prosperity.” 

—Ri. Hon. Winston Churchill. Aug., 


* * * 


1945. 


“Please conyey to those concerned at 
Monte Bello and at home the thanks of 
H. M. Government for ail their toil and 
skill which have carried this great enterprise 
to fruition.” 

—Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, Oct. 3, 1952. 


land, Bechuanaland and Swaziland 


in the 
Union of South Africa. 
The British Government holds that this 


should only be done if the native populations 
of these lands are consulted and give their 
consent, a recognition of the human rights 
of African natives that is an affront to Dr. 
Malan’s conceptions. 


However, Dr. Malan points out that when 
it is a question of Central African Federation 
the British Government is quite prepared to 
join with the Government of Southern Rho- 
desia in imposing the plan despite the declared 
opposition of the natives, and he remarks that 
if this happens he will expect the same pro- 
cedures to be applied in the fulfilment of his 


By 0, CALDECOTT 


WENTY-TWO prominent South 

African Europeans have issued 

an appeal fer the adoption of a new 

colour policy which would attract the 

support of politically-conscious non- 
Europeans. 


The statement expresses alarm at the 
growth of the resistance movement and the 
situation which has brought this about. It 
appeals ta South Africa to accept the old 
Cape Colony tradition of equal rights for 
all civilised people and equal opportunities 
for all to become civilised. Only the re- 
newal of this tradition, it is argued, can 
invest the South African government with 
a moral basis, dnly by this means can the 
most pressing grievances of the non-Euro- 
peans be met. 

The statemenc coneludes by suggesting 
the immediate repeal af “the most mis- 
chievous measures on the Statute Book” 
(e.g. the Group Areas Act, the Suppression 
of Communism Act and the pass laws) and 
the acceptance of Cape tradition as a basis 
for negotiation between the races with, as 
the ultimate goal, equality for all civilised 
people. 

The sentiments of this statement are 
admirable enough; there is no doubt that 
only by negotiation can race war be pre- 
vented. But there is equally little doubt 
that cn neither side of the Iron Curtain 
of colour will there be any response to the 
measured tones of ‘the liberals’ appeal. 
Indeed, the declaration thas an autumn 
quality—it seems to have drifted down 
like a golden leaf and to lie dead upon 
the sidewalk of history reminding all who 
see it of the high summer: of colonial 
liberalism and imperialism, and of the 
appraach of a chilling, gloomy winter, 
storm-tossed by political and racial passion. 

The liberalism — the “« European 
Uberalism” — which the. twenty - two 
signatories support is reviled by White 


racialist, Black politician and Marx- 
ist socialist alike. To the first. it 
seemed a subtler and more insidious 


version of Communist egalitarianism; to 
the second, it is a tactic of the master-race 
to mislead and dupe the non-White masses 
by offering words, not deeds, for their 
betterment; to the last-named it is mere 
bourgeois sentimentalism, incapable of 
affecting the historical development of class 
society. 

But pclitical history is not as regular 
and predictable as the change of seasons, 
historical laws are not so unalterable as 
they seem, racial and class loyalties are 
not entirely unmixed with genuine passion 
for justice. Liberalism, in the broadest 
sense, the capacity to step outside racial 
arid class boundaries and affect the course 
of sdcial change in terms of an ideal— 
such liberalism might yet have its Indian 
summer in South Africa, might vet thaw 
the political and emotional frosts, if only 
for a spell. 

To dz so liberalism must stand unflinch- 
ingly upon the principle of common 
humanity, reject completely the perpetua- 
tizm of white domination and ‘the iniquitous 
device of the colour bar. But liberalism 
of this sort, liberalism which bridges the 
colour chasm, has not yet appeared as a 
substantial factor in the South African 
collective psyche, White or Black. 


Student liberalism 


Replying to a demand that non-European 
students be removed from South Africa's 
two “mixed” universities, a demand made 
by a Natieonalist Professor, the Students’ 
Council of Cape Town University stated 
that the University was not a Eurspean 
university which merely acceped  non- 
Europeans, but one which belonged to all 
groups and which regarded studentship 
alene, and not race, as the criterion for 
admission. It added that the high sitan- 
dards attained by the university were due 
to the contributions of ‘both Black and 
White. 

This forthright statement, an example of 
genuine liberalism, is a cheering sign that, 
here and there, there are gaps in the stvrm 
clouds. 


demands regarding Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland. 


It is a pity the Government has not been 
able to reach the obviously right decision 
without this kind of pressure, but it is likely 
that Dr. Malan’s warning will cause them to 
think again. 


What happened at 
Morecambe 


HERE ‘has been a great outpouring 

of ponderous nonsense in the news- 
papers since the election for the new 
Labour Party Executive took place last 
week. 


The real signiticance of the result of the 
ballot for the representatives of the local 
Labour Parties has not been recognised. 


The trouble with the vote cast that put Me. 
Bevan and his associates on the Executive. 
was not that it brought in) personal issues 
but precisely the contrary, that it had to elim 
inate them; and that this produced certaill 
hardships that great numbers of the delegates 
voting in this secdion would have preterie 
to avoid. 


If this vote had been cast in consideration 
of personal record and capacity obviously Ml. 
Herbert Morrison would have been elected 
in preference to some of those who secure 
a higher vote. 


Mr. Morrison was not a victim of personal 


ingratitude; he was a sacrifice to the organ | 


sattonal structure of ihe Labour Party, which 
made it possible for the political rank an 
file to give expression to their views only by 
his displacement. 


The local Labour Parties might have sought 
lo express their views on policy by means 0 
a resolution or by an adverse vote on a 
report. They knew. however, that they could 
not do so. Their 1,135,000 votes would havé 
been overwhelmed by the 4,967,000 votes held 
by the Trade Union leaders. 


Policy first 


It should not be assumed from these figures 
however, that it was in the working out ° 
democratic procedures that they would have 
lost the day. 


| In most cases the Trade Union Jeaders 
would be voting for themselves alone 0" 
issues upon which they had not taken the 
views of their own membership. The views 
expressed in the loca! Labour Party votes do 
not, of course. represent the views of ih 
organised Labour movement as a whole. bul 
they are much more likely to be near to i! 
than are the votes of the Trade Union officials- 


Now it happens that in the operations 0 
the Labour Party Conference the single iss¥° 
upon which the representatives of the ocd! 
Labour Parties are able to express the maf” 
dates of the people they represent independ 
ently of the unmandated votes of the Trad’ 
Union officials is in the election of the joc! 
Labour Party representatives to the Exec” 
tive, 


The consequences is that when, as at the 
last two Conferences, a policy declaration ca" 
be made by means of this vote, personal cot 
siderations have to take second place to thé 
unique opportunity that is offered. 


Hence Messrs. Morrison and Dalton 105% 
their seats. They are in fact victims of the 
Party structure, a sacrifice to the trade uniof 
caucus - maintaining operations. Many of the 
delegates who voted to displace them, while 
like ourselves, being glad of the policy de 
claration that thus became possible, will wish 
them well in the Parcy in the future. 


Another united peace 
front? 


Apueee months ago a provisional 
international committee to for™ 
a peace movement on an anti-Com 
munist basis was formed in Paris: 


Leon Jouhaux, the trade union leade! 
who was appointed president, has recentl? 
bee: in London to forward the movement i! 
this country. 

He has had discussions with Mr, Deaki!l 
and Sir Vincent Tewson on the subject. M" 
Noel-Baker is an adherent. 


The aim is to combat the view that all 
peace calls must be labelled Communist. 

It intends, says the Daily Telegraph, “t? 
rely on demands from people for peace; 
social progress and fundamental freedoms: 
It will be seed that if the plan matures the 
organisation will be the twin of ithe Worl 


Peace _ Council. The name suppested 
Fighting Democracy”, igs much  t0 
belligerant. The members may, of course 


be expected to be peace fighters, but if they 
want to counter the claim that peace 2¢; 
tivity is a monopoly of Communist-inspire® 
organisations they should not bring fighh 
ing into the title. 

,, Why not the “International Peace Cou! 
cli,’ making it another united front & 
armed peace-lovers against war ? 

a 


TODAY’S HAPPY THOUGH 


“As long as Britain remains on our sid® 
it will be pleasing to know that she too ¢@® 
make and throw these deadly weapons.” 

—New York Daily New* 


How pleasant is the thought that Britat® 
(Whom offen we have cause to chide) 
Can make and throw this deadlu weapo™ 

(Provided she is on our side!) 
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A personal tribute 
By AYLMER ROSE 


SHOULD like, as one intimately 
associated with Corder Catch- 
Pool between 1916 and 1919, to pay 


| 4 small tribute to his memory. 


It is not easy for pacifists too young to 
Temember the uncertainty and anxiety 
Which the first imposition of conscription 
ought with it, to appreciate the thrill of 
admiration and pride with which we 
feeted Corder when he threw up the safe 
and honourable position of Adjutant to the 
friends Ambulance Unit to take this place 
among the COs who were then facing the 
Unknown ordeals of court martial and 
Prison. 


For some months Corder came regularly 
4s a co-opted adviser to the meetings of 
the National Committee of the No Con- 
Sription Fellowship. J remember him as 
Renerally silent, but smiling quietly and 
tadiating an immense confidence. 


* 


His arrest came before mine, but we 
Met again in Ipswich prison in 1917, and 
Were together until our release in April, 
1919. 1] do not remember anyone else in 
Prison who invariably displayed the same 
WMiet cheerfulness. I found his conversa- 
1M at exercise, when I was fortunate 
eough to be his companion, an unmatched 
‘onic, We often talked about the problems 
ion orld history suggested by the his- 

Mans we were both studying. But the 
Breater part of his spare time in his cell 
Was riven to the study of German, which he 

Crwards turned to such admirable use. 


I tan recall him going round the exercise 
peed on cold mornings with his hands 
‘Ucked into the cuffs of the opposite sleeves 
pnd the quiet, cheerful smile on his face, 
lalf-bearded then because his hair was so 
‘ark and thick and grew so rapidly between 
chppings.” 

His sense of humour was always playful 
2 never unkind, but it was subtle 
seough to be ironic on occasion. I can still 
fe the quiet lift of his eyebrow when, on 
“Iristmas morning, we were switched for 
*Xercise—just that once—to the _ little 
Barden where the murderers were buried, 
ach with this tablet with initials and date 

execution. 


*% 


It fell to my lot as library clerk to 
atalorue Corder’s book “On Two Fronts” 
When it was added to the prison library. 
‘Ne Home Office quaintly enough con- 

ered these adventures of a pacifist suit- 


Sid 
able Yeading for the fellow-prisoners of 


the author, 
My last. personal contact with Corder 


a shortly before the second war, when he 


| ly 


| 
| 


Bc me invaluable detailed advice which 
fabled a German Jewish family to come 
“te on a temporary passport and after- 
ards to settle in America. There were 
masses of trammelling red tape which 
pould mot have been easy to cut without 
Ns assistance. I have often reflected on 
ae hundreds whom he must have simi- 
an, helped with his special knowledge. 
W I can record is one tiny fragment from 
hat Wordsworth called “that best portion 
ine good man’s life, his little, nameless, 
nremembered acts of kindness and of 
e@, 


—_— um 
LUXURIES AND NECESSITIES 


A LADY has sent us a substantial gift of 
money, “as a result,” she says, “of 
parsimonious.” 


Strange choice of words. “Parsimonious” 
rests stinginess, which she most con- 

Picuously lacks. But perhaps she was 

spiking of its Latin origin—“parcere”, to 
re, 


s 
ad 


hein gx 


Here is a branch of economics which has , 


ules. How much can people spare ? 
Mg when asking what people can do with- 
hee that one sees the infinite variety of 
man nature. 


iew that ali ) For example: which should go first— 
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| rfuries or necessities 7? It was all very 

ih for that Frenchman to say, “Give me 

Je luxuries and I will dispense with the 

\etessities.” For which are which? A 

at Ury to one is a pain in the neck to an- 
fr. And so is a necessity. 


People tell us we could easily give up 
y- Or that, as if all things were of equal 
n'Ye to everyone. Ridiculous. What's 
"4 use of saying to two men, “Give up 
ch sking,” when one would just as soon 
“w gum, and the other would sooner die? 


Pood is supposed to be a necessity. Yet 
hay Can safely say to many people, “Give up 
o! your food.” For is it not true that 
wt half of what you eat keeps you alive, 

the other half keeps the doctor alive ? 


s 
Aj 


aS °° I do not know what to ask people to. 


Without in order to keep PN alive. I 
, °Mly concerned that they should do with- 
d, Something, so that they do not have to 
ing Mthout PN. For PN is both a luxury 


& necessity. 
B. J. BOOTHROYD. 


Qa ttibutions since Sept. 26: £84 16s. 4d. 
1 for 1952: £866 5s. 4d. 
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Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News, 
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Introducing a new PN 


series 


TRIUMPHS OF THE 
PEACE MOVEMENT 


ELLEN STARR BRINTON, American Quaker and former curator of the 
Swarthmore College Peace Collection in Pennsylvania, has collected for Peace 
News materia] on a number of incidents NOT found in history books. 

This week’s article, an introduction to the series, will be followed by others 
telling of wars that did not happen; how British conscientious objectors reformed 
the prison system; how American objectors changed the mental institutions; how 
the peace movement sponsored and popularised anti-slavery and women’s rights 


as well as labour, racial and religious equality. 


Some will come from the pen 


of Ellen Starr Brinton, some from other contributors. an , 
It is hoped that readers will join in, searching out and bringing to light 
other situations throughout the world which were guided to a happy conclusion 


by peace workers, 


HE peace movement is a com- 
paratively recent phenomenon. 
The first peace groups of the world 
were organised in England and the 
United States in the 1814-1816 
period. In the hundred and thirty- 
six years since then, hundreds, pos- 
sibly thousands, of societies, organi- 
sations, and committees have been 
formed with the definite objective of 
working for the abolition of war. 


Some of these groups were of a tem- 
porary nature and disappeared when the 
immediate crisis was over. Many slowed 
down after the first enthusiasm, failing to 
adjust to changing ccmditions and changing 
attitudes of the Limes. Some wanted “peace” 
without being ready to. face the real issues 
involved or make the sacrifices needed to 
ubtain the objective of no more wars. 
Others feared the charges of. “ anti-patri- 
ovism,” and at the first hint of actual 
declaration of war, adopted new policies and 
supported military programmes. 


Where militarists err 


“The peace movement has failed.” That 
assumption of defeat has been made over 
and over 2gain by the sceptic, the unthink- 
ing, the disillusioned. The militarist and 
the materialist have declared that the 
greatest wars of all times have occurred 
since the rise of peace movement activities ; 
that international warfare has come about 
because of weakening of intermal security, 
through the reduction of armaments, as a 
result of lowering: of military budgets. 

Actually the victories of the peace move- 
ment have been widespread, deep, and far- 
reaching. But they are not generally known. 
The whole story of world affairs has not 
by any means been told in history books 
or by writers of historic evenis. ‘“ Happy 
is the country that has no history ”—is a 
saying that has great meaning here. 

Most history books have dealt with dis- 
putes and warfare. The real triumphs of 
the peace movement and its leaders have 
to do with matters which never gt into 
the headlines or into history books—inter- 
national disagreements which were arbi- 
trated; conflicts settled without bloodshed; 
injustices corrected before a tumult de- 
veltped; changes in internal social prac- 
tices which helped to solve national and 
international problems; improvements in 
the relations of employee and employer; 
friendly contacts between religivus groups 
and racial groups; new ideas on the status 
of women; recognition of the rights of 
minorities. 


Failures and successes 


These things did not just happen! It 
took the vision of dreamers, the persistence 
of crusaders, and the courage of martyrs 
ta break the chains of custom and tradi- 
tion and to bring about any kind of new 
order. 

When a group of such pioneers devoted 


themselves consistently to a definite 
cause for public service, without re- 
gard to personal loss or community 
opinion, practising what they preached, 
in all sincerity and without  ven- 
geance, something: always happened. Ideas 


fl.wed from person to person. Support was 
gathered; statements were proclaimed; 
those in high places Jistened whether they 
wanted to or not. A suggestiin that at 
first seemed a preposterous fantasy out of 
some erratic mind would spread until it 
became a popular movement backed with 
general approval, Often it is politically 
unwise, or strategically harmful to give 
credit to the beholders of the first visicn. 


Perhaps the greatest triumph of the 
peace movement was simply to stay alive 
during World War II. Since their begin- 
ning in 1815 peace groups tended to either 
die out during wartime or to take over 
the military point of view. Several world- 
known peace groups with splendid records 
during the jate nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries collapsed and became com- 
pletely ineffective during tthe tensions of 
the 1913-1914 -peried. The handful of 
leaders had not realised that education for 
peaceful living must be a continuous pro- 
cess involving the masses of all ages and 
all classes, backed with facts sound enough 
to offset the pressure of ambitious brass- 
hats. Some groups founded especially to 
promote world peace—The Carnegie En- 
dowmert for Internaticnal Peace. ‘for in- 
stance—changed their policy at the begin- 
ning of World War I and supparted it, and 
did the same in World War II. 


In contrast, several great international 
peace groups of the present day which had 
come into action during or shortly after 
Whrid War I maintained their opposition 
to all wars. and actually prew in impor- 
tance and prestige during World War II. 
These are the Fellowshin of Reconciliation, 
the War Resisters’ International, the 


Women’s International League for Peace 


and Freedcm and the peace committees of 
the three historic peace chureches—the 
Society of Friends, the Church of the 
Brethren, and the Mennonites. 

There were other national peace groups 
which did equally effective work in the 
English - speaking’ c-tuntries, India and 
Sweden. In co-operation with the inter- 
national peace cweanisations they carried 
out programmes of wvtld friendship with 
all races, classes, and religions. They 
helped with rescue, relief, and rehabilita- 
tivm. In countries overrun with dictator- 
ship—Germany, Japan and elsewhere—the 
peace movement went underground, and 
when the fighting siopped the surviving 
members gathered together, renewed their 
international contacts, and started work 
again. In many eases the new local and 
national leaders of importance in govern- 
ment were chosen from the ranks of paci- 
fists; public recogniticn thus being given 
to those men and women wh had chosen 
the side of right without regard to per- 
sonal hardship or loss. An: international 
“Who's Who” could be compiled readily 
of such rersons, whose courage during war 
remained steadfast. and who later in peace- 
time were given places of honour. 


War is never 
Christian 


Return to Christianity, by Nels S. Ferre. 
SCM, 5s. 


HE author of this book is a dis- 
tinguished American theolo- 
gian. Much of what he has to say 
will no doubt appear new to. many of 
his fellow countrymen. Few 
thoughtful Christians in this 
country will find it new. Indeed 
it is depressing to think that much 
of it should be considered ‘worth 
saying in AD 1952. 


But the book, which is not expensive at 
5s., will be helpful to many of us for the 
fine way in which it says the things of 
which we constantly need to be reminded. 

(1) The characteristics of a Christian 
Felltwship. “Christian agape (love) is 
complete self-giving concern for others. 
A ccmmunitty on. ithe basis of Christian 
love creates individuals entirely concerned 
with the fellowship, and a fellowship wholly 
concerned with each individual. In such a 
community all selfishness is gone; all in- 


| difference is gone; all the ignorance which 


springs from individual and Social inertia 
is gone. In such a community all self- 
centred fear is banished. Perfect love does 
east out fear.” 

(2) The kind of people who are creative; 
who count. “The world today needs 
Christian individuals with depth and power. 
We need men whose will to live has been 
freed from the will to n-‘wer, to success, 
to superiority, to social recognition, to 
possession, and to pretence; and has found 
its peace and power in the will to lve, 
the will to selt-piving service, the will to 
dx God’s will and to be His children. 

(3) Christianity must never be watered 
down, but Christ’s standards maintained. 
The word “Christ'an” must keep its 
highest meaning. iWar is never Christian. 
A Jaw-suit is never Christian. To eall 
war, divorce dr any other act exhibiting 
basic failure of fellowship Christian is to 
lose sight of the reality of Christian fellow- 
ship as a redemptive dimensicn of basic 
discontinuity with the general level of 
human failure, (A difficult phrase, but 
wrth thinking about.) True Christianity 
is a radically new creaturehood and radi- 
cally transformed social attitudes and 
relaticns.” 

The book admittedly is written about 
Christianity in Christian terms. But paci- 
fists who are not Christians should find 
such passages worth pondering. 

P.H.F. 


FAO SUGGESTS 


FAMINE CONVENTION 
FROM CARLTON HARDY 


po combat world food shortages or 

famines when they occur, the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion (FAO) has suggested ways in which 
food stocks can be internationally created, 
stored and administered. 

FAO suggests that an _ international 
Famine Convention could provide for 
emergency in one of three possible ways: 
an internationally owned food stock in an 
emergency food reserve: an internationally 
owned emergency relief fund with which 
to buy and move foods upon need; and 
rationally owned stocks which contributing 
governments would pledge themselves to 
deliver on call. 
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Where is true 
democracy? 


T a time when a state of crisis 


in national and international 
matters has apparently become per- 
manent, the major political parties 
differ less and less in their main 
policies. 


It is tacitly agreed not to disagree on 
foreign policy. Consequently there can be 
no serious disagreement about arms, re- 
armament and the preparation of atomic 
weapons, sound-beating aircraft and other 
things which can benefit mankind not at 
all, but which cost so much money that 
there has to be party agreemert also about 
the main lines of policy to meet the economie 
crisis. 


And while wasting assets away all parties 
talk elib nonsense about increased produc- 
tion, increased exports, decreased imports, 
wage restraint, a stable pound and recovery 
just round the corner. 


In the midst of this, the citizens of our 
democratic state have a vote which they 
may use, once every few years, when the 
Government so decides—not when the 
citizens decide, for they have no say in the 
matter. 


THE VOTE 


This precious vote (and it is precious and 
I do not belittle its value) may then be 
used to try to put into office one party or 
another of those who do not differ on many 
of the main issues; or the vote may be used 
hopefully on behalf of some minority group 
which xannot hope to affect major policy. 


Fortunately this is not the whole story 
of democracy; it has other outlets in 
speech, meetings, writing, and there have 
been times when public opinion has had a 
cumulative effect. 


At no point, however, do any but an 
extremely small minority of citizens have 
any voice in, or chance to affect, the daily 
affairs of their lives, their working condi- 
tions, the use of their labour, the direction 
of their product. In these matters, more- 
over, the people have come little nearer 
to any true democracy even in the fields 
where their votes may have had some effect 
—in the nationalisation of some of the 
industries. 


BUREAUCRACY 


The complaint that the public services, 
like the private businesses, were run simply 
for private profit, no longer holds. The 
nationalisation of some industries meets the 
first stage of the socialist conception of 
democratic control—public ownership. This 
has not in fact, however, brought a true 
democracy any nearer. A few Trade Union 
leaders have been put on national boards 
but one Citrine does not make a democratic 
summer; and the bureaucracy against which 
the opponents of socialism always warned 
us has come precious near to being a true 
danger. 

As a Yorkshire miner said to me “Some 
different fellows now turn uy in the motor 
cars; that’s all.” 


These thoughts spring from reading a 
pamphlet “Industry and Democracy,” an 
historica] outline by Maurice B. Reckitt, 
published by the League for Workers’ 
Contro} at Is. 


It traces the efforts towards the estab- 
lishment of workers’ control in industry. 
The guilds, the Owen experiments, the work 
and propaganda of G. D. H. Cole and others 
(that interesting periodical “ New Stan- 
dards” is not mentioned by the way) are 
summarised and our thoughts are returned 
to an issue we have tended to neglect in 
the struggle for political control. 


Working conditions have certainly greatly 
improved in recent years, wages are better, 
hours less exhausting (apart from the 
weariness of boredom induced by mass pro- 
duction) but in the end the workers «re 
little ,happier, and many of them have not 
even a memory, and millions not even a 
hope, of satisfaction and happiness from 
their work or even from having a choice or 
voice in the organisation and use of their 


work. 
WORKERS’ CONTROL 


In the end, what is the use of changing 
parties and governments and even owners, 
if these changes st‘ll give no chance to 
affect the daily round, to assume some re- 
sponsibility for one’s daily work which, 
after all, is, or should be, the main activity 
of daily life ? 

Without responsibility or joy in work all 
other but the great human joys of love and 
friendship (and these are seen by few) are 
but s‘mply artificial attachments to the 
central wilderness of life. We who want 
a new and peaceful way of life know that 
war arises from tensions. 


True demorracy in industry would be one 
of the factors which would help to reduce 
that tension, and some wise employers have 
already discovered that and acted on it, in 
the admittedly limited establishment of 
works councils and personnel departments. 
But these touch only the fringe of the real 
problem; true workers’ contro! will involve 
a sharing of greater responsibilities but will 
be most effective in the small groups and 
workshops. 

This important pamphlet should set some 
of us working and thinking again in the 
search for that sort of democracy. 

FRANK DAWTRY. 
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PROPAGANDA 


For peace—or war? 


The following statement was approved 
by the recent Elfinsward Conference of 
the International Liaison Committee of 
Peace Organisations. 


HIS Conference desires to draw 
attention to the dangerous 
situation created by the present 
methods of disseminating infor- 
mation through the Press, Radio 
and Cinema. 

Through these (and other) means the minds 
of men are being prepared for war by 
the claim that war is the inevitable out- 
come of a political or economic system. 
The assumption is made that war would 
be a possible and, even a successful] solu- 


tion, of the problem facing mankind. 


But propaganda is assuming even more 
subtle forms than that of a direct incite- 
ment to war and war preparation, as for 
example, the insistence on the universal 
superiority of the system it seeks to com- 
mend, or on the absolute rightness in the 
past, present and future, of the cause 
which it is advocating, 


* 


Propaganda which claims for its own side 
a monopoly in the desire for peace and 
-which condemns the other side as war- 
mongers is war propaganda. 


It substitutes a one-sided assertion for the 
search after objective truth and a peace 
superior to the interests of any one power. 
It accustoms men’s minds to regard as 
justifiable every action of their own goy- 
ernment, even when that action is aggres- 
sive in character, and it sometimes leads 
them to hope for a crusade of liberation. 


At the same time we draw attention to the 
dangers of a sensational Press which by 
the exploitation of the brutal and morbid, 
disintegrates the minds of its readers, 
gives them no real understanding of 
current affairs and leads them to look 
upon the horrors of war itself as exciting 
news items. 


In our judgment all genuine peace cam- 
paigns must be free from hatred or 
@ priori accusations. Only so can they 
help to show more clearly where real 
responsibility rests. 


Peace propaganda should direct men’s 
minds towards a critical study of news 
in order to stimulate that search for truth 
which is inseparable from any realisation 
of the respect due to human personality. 


Peace propaganda should give prominence to 
peaceful acts performed by the different 
nations and by men of every country. 
It should demonstrate that a true peace 
would make possible the rehabilitation of 
under-developed areas, and would enable 
the peoples of the world to raise their 
standard of living and be free to choose 
their own form of government. 


* 


Finally we invite a much more vigorous 
support for the peace Press, and in 
general for all publications which in 
every sphere respect the principle of 
peaceful co-existence of different media- 
tion and reconciliation. 


FREE OF TAX 


THE ST. PANCRAS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
is a vigorous and 
thriving society, with 
substantial reserves 
and share capital ex- 
ceeding One Million 
Pounds. Its ‘‘Guide 
for Investors” will be 
sent post free on 
request 


INTEREST 
FROM DAY OF INVESTMENT 


PROMPT 
AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 


NO DEPRECIATION OF 
CAPITAL 


ST. PANCRAS 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
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AMERICAN NEGRO TELLS LONDON MEETING OF 


The hope and promise 
of the Gold Coast 


BATTERSBY 


By OLWEN 


R*eé relations throughout the 
world can be solved only in the 
light of the truth as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, said 
Bayard Rustin to a meeting in Lon- 
don arranged by the London Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and the London 
Peace Pledge Union on his return 
from West Africa last week. The 
Reverend Claude Coltman was in the 
Chair. 


Where two and a half million white 
people have control of the lives and desti- 
nies of nine million black people, said the 
speaker, there is in political terms no 
workable or practical answer: there is only 
a spiritual answer. 


Violence begets violence. The Mau Mau 
organisation, abhorred by most Africans, 
is violent; but it is not as violent as the 
conditions which brought it about. For the 
past eighty years the British have driven 
the people of Kenya off their land, two 
thirds of the good land is reserved for 
30,000 whites; five and a half million black 
men are restricted to the worst areas. A 
black man cannot enter the same hotel, 
eat at the same restaurant, nor ride in the 
same railway coach. A black teacher re- 
ceives £350 a year; a white man for doing 
the same work receives £900. 
Nigeria’s “flying newspaper ” 

“A non-violent answer in these circum- 
stances,” he continued, could only come 
from a new insight. Where could this 
come from. Certainly not the Churches. 
The missionaries aimed to convert num- 
bers, and Christianity was watered down 
to this end. The three African represen- 
tatives. at the World Conference of the 
Society of Friends in Britain did not know 
the meaning of the word pacifism. 


There are two outstandingly great men 
in Africa to whom we should give support: 
the Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, 
Kwame Nkrumah and the Nigerian leader, 
Nnamdi Azikiwe. 


Kwame Nkrumah was a man of great 
religious fervour. He rose at four, prayed, 
saw the fifty or sixty people who might be 
waiting for him at the gates, heard their 
troubles, and with the help of young assist- 
ants who remained in the room during in- 
terviews, solved their problems. Later in 
the day he would travel from village to 
village explaining in simple language the 
political issues of the day; hence he became 
known as the “flying newspaper.” No de- 
cision wag ever taken without fasting and 
prayer. Therein lay a danger for he could 
come to believe that his actions were in 
fact the acts of God. 


Bayard Rustin recalled that when 
Nkrumah and his followers were in prison, 
through their leadership of a general strike, 
they had been almost unanimously elected. 
There were occasions when the British 
could be magnanimous. This was one. 


Reservists at Appellate 
Tribunal 


A FORMER major, now a University 
~% jecturer at Birmingham told London 
Appellate Tribunal for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors recently that he considered the 
development of modern weapons of mass- 
destruction had radically altered the char- 
acter of war. He now felt the only sane 
course was to stay out of war. 


His name was Ronald Frederick Willetts, 
and he had previously done six years mili- 
tary service in the infantry and the Intel- 
ligence Corps but it was at the time of 
the atom-bombing of Japan that he received 
a moral shock which caused him to revise 
his whole attitude to war. 

That bombing was, and still remains, 
“an act of wanton destruction,” said Mr. 
Willetts. Anything which contributed to 
the belief that war might yet achieve some- 
thing was a contribution to the destruction 
of civilisation. 

Even though it were merely a matter of 
a forthight’s service as. a reservist Mr. 
Willetts felt obliged to refuse and in s» 
doing hoped that he might assist in demon- 
strating the futility of war reparations 
and the war mentality Atomic weapons 
and guided missiles rendered the defence 
of this country impossible. 

Mr. Willetts was recommended to be 
regarded as a conscientious objector. 


Crash changed his mind 

It was when he saw the crash of a plane 
which he had helped to bring down that 
ex-RAF man F. Graham had cause to doubt 
the rightness of his part in the last war. 

“T looked on the destruction,” he said, 
“and I saw that what I had done was 
wrong. 

“Since then my conviction has streng- 
thened and 1 am no longer able to take 
part in military service.” 

No personal sacrifice was too great to 
avoid war, Mr. Graham told the Tribunal. 

He was recommended to be regarded as 
a CO. F 


They realised that these were the men the 
people wanted. So they were released. A 
cabinet was formed in which only three 
white men sat, and there was an under- 
standing with the Governor that their 
decisions should not be vetoed. 


“People in Britain should do everything 
possible to see that absolute freedom is 
granted the people of the Gold Coast,” he 
continued. 


“If only one group of black men in Africa 
are given freedom, then the whole com- 
plexion of Africa would be changed. Then 
the Mau Mau would lose its power. For 
the spiritual answer lies in freedom for 
that group which is most ready for it, and 
where it can best come.” 


Bayard Rustin frankly admitted that in 
political and economic terms the people 
were not ready. It would be an act of love 
in which there was obvious danger. But 
given freedom, he believed that the Afri- 
eans of the Gold Coast would turn to the 
British, ask that the civil servants might 
remain, that trade agreements might be 
granted, that they might stay in the Em- 
pire. Thus out of insecurity would come 
the greatest security of all. 


The other outstanding man to whom he 
had referred, Nnamdi Azikiwe, had pro- 
vided money for two American negroes to 
go to Nigeria to instruct the Africans in 
non-violence, and to start a Gandhian 
movement in Africa. 

During questions Bayard Rustin said 
that it was tragic that in their struggle the 
African people had received little en- 
couragement from white people—even the 
Quakers went to their separatist churches. 
Only the Communists said “we will stand 
by you” and consequently much of the 
leadership fell into their hands. What he 
would like to see would be three members 
of the FoR in jail beside the coloured people 
of South Africa, 


|Briefly... 


The Oxford Area Association for Peace 
public opinion poll reported in Peace 
News on Aug. 22 is to be discussed at 


this month’s meeting of the New Yor 
State Peace Council. The Council have 
asked affiliated groups: “Does this 


sugeest a timely and valuable project for 
our State Council this fall? Would it 
be interesting to ask the same questions 
in New York and compare results with 
the English polls ?” 


Hampstead Peace Pledge Union Group have 
stanted Sunday morning open-air meet- 
ings at Whitestone Pond. 


The World Club, which meets in the North 
Room at the Conway Hall, London, W.C.1, 
has arranged thvee talks on the aims and 
ideas of particular countries, to be given 
by members of the embassies of the 
countries concerned. Today, Friday, the 
subject will be Yugoslavia; on Tuesday: 
October 21 there will be a talk on 
Sweden, and on Tuesday, December 16 
one on Turkey. All are welcome to the 
meetings, which start at 7.30 p.m. 


Eltham PPU Group have ordered 5,000 
leaflets and 25 posters to advertise # 
public meeting “A New Way to Peace 
which they are holding on October 24: 
They are also making announcements ™ 
the local press. Details of the meeting 
are in the Diary on p.5. 


The International Registry of World 
Citizens is in process of reorganisation 
For the time being, all correspondence? 
should be sent to: Registre International 
des Citoyens du Monde, 55 rue Lacépeder 
Paris V, France. Suggestions with re- 


gard to the reorganisation will be 
welcomed. 
To help African passive resisters, the 


London Area PPU are sending £5 to the 
Rev. Michael Seott for the families and 
dependents of those in gacl. Southen 
PPU are also raising a fund for the same 
purpose. 


Chelsea pacifists are to maintain a Peacé 
News selling pitch outside Sloane Square 
Station on Fridays as part of a wit 
campaign. Lewisham PPU group hav® 


been concentrating on door to door cal 
vassing with PN. 


Home again in the USA after a year in Europe, 
ROY KEPLER, former Field Secretary of the War 
Resisters’ League of New York has written some 
suggestions for Europeans who want to know— 


What to do about Americans 


HAVE just returned to the United States after almost a year’s resi- 


dence in France and W. Europe. 


Despite wide travel and careful 


reading during that period, I have not becomie an expert on EuropeaD 


affairs. 


On the other hand, my European experience has helped my under- 


standing of my own country and my fellow-countrymen. In offering sug- 
gestions to Peace News readers my only claim to “expertism,” therefore 
is that I do know something about Americans which might be useful to 


others. 


Throughout Europe I met people who 
asked me questions, or who made state- 
ments, about America which were remark- 
ably alike, These statements were often 
“satellite” statements; ie, they revealed 
feelings of unwilling and irritated submis- 
sion to an overwhelming force. Yet, at 
the same time, they were statements of 
genuinely friendly concern. 


The question put to me by an English- 
man I met on a train between Liondon and 
York admirably summed up most of these 
feelings: “‘ Well,” he asked, “now that you 
own us, what are you going to do with us?” 


This question assumed complete American 
control of major European policy in foreign 
relations and economic matters. It assumed 
the inevitability of American control and 
the inability of Europeans to influence 
major decisions. When I suggested that 
the British Government, for instance, might 
say a decisive “no” to some disliked Ameri- 
can recommendation, I was told this was 
impossible—U.S. economic power alone 
was decisive. 

Assuming this to be true, the resulting 
attitude throughout Europe tends then to 
one of frustration and irritation. America 
is pictured as a great monolithic force, a 
vast economic club in the hands of an 
energetic but simple-minded (“ immature ”) 
population. 


Vicious circle of frustration 


But European reactions are ambivalent. 
America both attracts and repels. However, 
repulsion tends to overcome attraction as 
the conviction deepens that ‘there is 
nothing we can do about the Americans. 
They are set on forcing their policies on 
us and will succeed because ‘of their econ- 
omic power.” Hence the rapidly growing 
anti-American feeling in most lof W. Europe 
and, perhaps most strongly, in Great 
Britain. 

Since, in my »bservation. we all tend t> 
act on our assumptions, Europeans seem 
embarked upon a vicious circle of frustra- 
tion and disappointment. For they have 
tended to assume “we can’t do anything 
about the Americans.” And so, by defini- 
tion, there is nothing to be done. 

Mv suggestion to Europeans—and to 
people everywhere—is that you can do 
something about the Americans. 

You can avoid over-generalisation about 
Americans and the lumping of them into 
a monolithic whole—despite the temptations 


and the strange attempts of some Amer! 
cans to define themselves monolithically. . 

Even better, you can note that there 
a tendency for Americans to seek to be 
loved and approved. Hence, a stron® 
leaning to conformism. But also # 
strong tendency to listen respectfully to 
public opinion. 


Public opinion was silent 


It was Pearl Buck who noted the diffel- 
ence between tthe behaviour of the Nazt 
leaders in Germany—who were oblivious W 
public opinion—and some of the America? 
officers in the German occupation. Afte 
the wax she met a group of America 
officers waiting in their office to hear wh@ 
German reaction (opinion) would be t? 
some occupation regulations they had just 
issued. Miss Buck reported that these me? 
had already drawn up alternative regula” 
tions in the event that German: opinion rej 
jected the first set. The Germans accepte? 
the first set, perhaps because they assume” 
that, like the Nazis, the Americans woulé 
do as they pleased regardless of opinion: 

The important factor here is that thé 
American officers were quite prepared 
change their regulations if there were # 
clear and intelligent public opinicn agains’ 
them. The Americans were accustomed 
a system of government by consent. It 
important that all who deal with American$ 
remember that. Then, if they too cheris! 
that principle of democratic associatio™ 
they will mot let themselves or the Amer} 
cans overlook it. 

Wherever Europeans—or others—hav 
acquiesced to American policies out % 
econcmic pressures rather than by mutud) 
consent, they have done themselves a? 
Americans a disservice. If some America? 
representatives in recent years have grow! 
accustomed to this misuse of power. @ 
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share of the guilt must lie with those wh? | 


have assumed nothing could be done ‘ 


prevent it. ‘ 
What can be done is perhaps most cleat] 


exemplified in international affairs by 
India’s experience with America. * 
Indian Government has insisted on #® 


independent position in world affairs. Man 
Americans (but certainly not all) we, 
indignant. But the Indian Government Pt, 


sisted—initelligently, tactfully, but firms; 
Slowlv the American Government—in ae 
its diverse rnarts—accommodated itself ‘ 
India’s position. 


(Continued on page five) 
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What to do about 


Americans | 
@ FROM PAGE 4 


lt is worth noting that the American 
Government’s accommodation to India was | 
de in part to the internal organisation in 
the U.S. of a large body of publie opinion 
& favour of accommodatimg, This was 
Possible because india’s friends in the U.S. 
could point to a clear-cut Indian policy 
Supported by Indian opini_n. 

% to all those people in the world who 
Seek friendly but equal irelationships with 
the U.S., my suggestion is that they should 
“Wt under-estimate the power of a_firmly- 

‘eld difference of opinion in dealings 
With the U.S. If on any — specific 
sue — say German rearmament — 
Europeans ‘hold fundamentally different 
Vlews than that which American 
Dlicymakers assert, then they should not 
forge, that firm organisation of public 
Pinion is basic to the outcome of the 


ifference, For example, there are many 
mericans who are opposed to German 
Tearmament. ILlowever, their opinion on 


this matter is mostly an intellectual one 
4nd certainly hasn’t the emotional convic- 
tion of that of a Frenehman. Therefore, 
if the French seem to accept a policy of 
Cerman rearmament, why showd ithe 
Americans actively oppose it ? On the 
Sher hand, if there were a clear and 
Reisive opinion in France opposing Ger- 
Man rearmament, if the French could get 
their Government to oppose it—or the 
Mtish theirs—then Americans opposed to 


Such rearmament could be organised and 
* body af American opinion against Ger- 


| “nr rearmament would emerge. 

2 summary, I urge Europeans to re- 
“amine their present assumption about 
american before coneluding’ them to be 
accurate, Americans do have some demo- 
Satie traditions and tendencies. America 

ot a monolithic society. As a collec- 
ity Americans tend to want to be liked 
approved; they are, therefore, sensi- 
tive to public opinion. Americans can and 
Will accommitdate to policies other than 
‘her own, First, however, alternative 
Policies must exist, be firmly supported and 
"levant to real problems, and be intelli- 
“ently and tactfully presented. 
If these conditions are met, then it will 
th Much easier “to do samething about 
«© Americans.” The Americans were once 
_-Wned” by the English, but they didn’t 
sume there was nothing they could do 
“Sout it. I am not encouraging violent 
‘Sbellion, of course, but I do encourage 
0voug and intelligent organisation of 
‘“emmative policies rather than acquies-- 
rte in policies with which you don’t agree 
at suppdrt because you feel “nothine can 


tiy 


a 


done.” Name and address supplied. 
™. pare 
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of Germany.” ‘ 
BRISTOL: 7.30 p.m. 26 Welington Park, 


South Africa 


[N your editorial in| Peace News (Oct. 3, 
1952). vou refer to Dr. O'Connor, who 
recently left South Africa with the feeling 


that Europeans there are parasiies. as a South 
African. | had endeavoured to make it clear 
that Dr. O'Connor's stay in South Africa, as 
well as his occupancy of the Wirwatersrand 
professorship, were both temporary and con- 
current. Dr. O'Connor ts, in fact, an English- 
man. This in no way detracts from the merits 
of his action, or opinions. 


You also comment on Mr. Marquard’s book 
‘Peoples and Policies of South Africa’ and 
suggest that Mr. Marquard’s argument implies 
a position of permanent non-European in- 
equality. It may be that his argument will be 
used to do so; Mr. Marquard himself—as 
proved by his signing the Liberals’ declaration 
referred to in my current article—believes in 
“equal rights for all civilised people and equal 
opportunities for all men and women to be- 
come civilised.” His comment that colonial 
areas 10 which there is a permanent white 
population present a particularly difficult 
problem of race relations seem to me useful 
and valid. [ do not think that this point 
affects either my—or Mr. Marquard’s—belief 
in the justice of total equality. The problem 
is one of method and the pace at which 
change takes place from inequaliry to equality. 
On these there may be (legitimate) differences 
between vou and Mr. Marquard, and between 
Mr. Marquard and myself. 


0. CALDECOTT, 
19 Ardbeg Road. London, S.E.24. 


Non-violence and Nazism 


READ Kathleen Rawlins’ letter “ Non- 

violence and Nazism and that the 
American Quaker group noted a_ softening 
effect on the faces of the Gestapo chiefs in 
Berlin in 1938. 


It is obvious to me that the interview was 
only granted because it was an American dele- 
gation. In 1938 the Nazi party tried to make 
a good impression abroad, especially in 
America. 

Rufus Jones would have not been able to 
see the “gentleness of these men” in the 
notorious extermination camp of Birkenau 
near Auschwitz, when the transport of child- 
ren. among other transports from Theresien- 
stadt, were marched to the gas chambers. end- 
ing in the murder of 44m. innocent people. 


REFUGEE. 


LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Ho., Bush Rd. Ray Lamb on his visit to 


7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh 


Relevance of the Old Testament Prophets 
for Today’’; Central London PPU. 


The bombing of Hiroshima 
N 
there appears the statement “the responsi- 


your leading article on September 19 
bility being borne by Mr. Roosevelt. now 
dead.” Should it not read “Mr. Truman. still 
alive” ? 

In the same article “Presumably all the 
Allied Cabinets were consulted.” Should not 
this read none of the Allied cabinets were 
consulted? It is possible that the British 
Cabinet was informed that the atom bomb 
was to be dropped. 

The Russian Jeadership was certainly 
consulted. 

It has been alleged that Japan had already 
signified her intention to surrender before the 
order to drop the Atom bomb was given. 


A. E. FLEW. 
25 Lecontield Avenue, Barnes. S.W.13. 


not 


The reference to Mr. Rovsevelt was «a 
slip. We are obliged tu oun correspondent. 
for drawing attention to it. We should be 
grateful to him if he would intimate why he 
ts sure that the Russian Government was 
not consulted. We believe that every Allied 
Government was consulted.—Ed. 


“Z-cloud” : a warning 


FINHE Monte Bello explosion brings renewed 

emphasis to the urgency of solving the 
international problems. especially those exist- 
ing between East and West. 

I find it extremely difficult to visualise any 
circumstances where there exists a mass in- 
iquity restrainable only by such indiscriminate 
and ruthless extermination as that resulting 
from atomic bombing; unless. ironically, it is 
our acquiescence in the infamous preparations 
we now witness. 

We are told that after this latest atomic ex- 
plosion, a cloud of smoke and dust rose like 
a dizzy ‘Z’ above the island. Alphabetically 
‘Z’ is the End. 

Let us accept this phenomenon as a_ pro- 
phetic warning. 

W.E.B. 


U.S. War Dept. will be safe 


All reasonable men pray that an atomic 
war will never come, but there is comfort 
in knowing that, if one does, those charred 
with commanding the defence of this 
country may be enabled to go on with their 
truly vital job in windowless buildings 
which would yield to an atomic blow, 
absorb it and remain virtually intact.— 
Baltimore Sun (USA). 
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Every reader can help Peace News 
by selling and sending 
ENDSLEIGH 


Ghristnas Cards 


A distinctive and colourful variety 
sixteen well-produced cards, all 
designs by pacifist artists, as follows 


SERIES FIVE 


of 
new 


Large double cards, with envelopes, at 
5d. each, 
BT 4. Illuminated lettering on vellum of Laurence 


Housman’s ‘Oh give us brother love.” 


TBP 1. ‘Round For Peace,’’ written, composed and 
designed by Thomas Pitfield. 

MH 2. Snowdrops, by Margaret Hales, 

AB 2. Fledglings, by Arthur Bayntun. 

BAT I Mont Blane, by Barbara Tattersall. 

BAT 2. Winter Landscape, by Barbara Tattersall. 


SERIES J.J. 
Six attractive two-colour double ecards, with 
envelopes, all by Joyce Johnson, at 
32d. each. 


Crib Scene. ““No Room at the Inn,” Three Ships, 


Now every Beast,” Shepherd and Lamb, The 
Snowman. 


_. SERIES THREE 
With envelopes, at 3d. each. 


MS _ 1. International Card, Christmas Tree motif, by 
Muriel Stevens, with greetings in French, German, 
Russian and English, or English only. 

KB 1. Hand-lettered greeting on coloured ground. 
by Kenneth Breese, single card, green or red. 
(2s. 6d. doz. asstd.). 

G 1. Shepherds and Angels, two-colour scene by 
George Gascoigne, single card. 


PEACE NEWS CARD 


PN 2. An amusing Christmas Party 
Mell, double card, with envelope, 2d. 


SAMPLE SETS—POST FREE 
Complete Range (17 cards) 5s. 6d. 
Trial Packet (6 asstd.) 2s. Od. 
{each includes a specimen Painting Card) 
ENDSLEIGH PAINTING CARDS 

Delightful outline illustrations of “Carols 
of All Lands,” for colouring. Large double 
cards, with verses from Oxford Book of 
Carols and printed greetings, 


Pkt. of 6 asstd. with envelopes 2s. 0d. 
12 asstd. for 38. 9d. 36 asstd. 10s. Od. 


PEACE QUOTATION CALENDAR 
Stiff Board with charming Holly design 
by Joyce Johnson and weekly tear-off 


calendar, each leaf carrying a peace 
quotation. With envelope. 


is. 6d. each, postage 14d. extra. 


PLEASE START SELLING NOW. Dis-’ 


counts-for-Funds to group sellers, organ- 
isations, bazaars, etc. 


Endsleigh Cards 


(Peace News Ltd.) 


3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, LONDON, N.4. 2% 


cartoon, br 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS _ 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
copy: 


LATEST TIME for 
morning before publication. 


minimum 2s. 6d. (Box Na. 
Please don’t send stamps 
except for cdd pence. 
60 words. 


in 


Figgis on “The 


TERMS: Cash with order, gs word, 
fd. 


Maximum length 
Address for Box No. 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


PACIFIST COUPLE with baby de:- 
perately need accommodation, 2-3 guineas, 


Monda 
- Yin London. Contact Tom Wardle, Diek 


Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh St. W.C.1. 
etre) TORQUAY. ““NUTCOMBE,” Rowdens 
Se rients R Entirely vegetarian, happy atmo- 


sphere, excellent food, H and C, central 


aphies: for excursions, entertainments and walks. 


1 

“ter than Monday morning. 

pe: Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
‘ace (hall, street); nature of 
went; speakers, organisers (and 
hactary’s address)—preferably in 
“at order and style. 


Friday, October 10 


pGLASGOW: 7.30. p.m. Central Halls, 
Ro St. Grigor McClelland (SoF) and 
eitold Davies MP on ‘Can East and West 
. ,2erate?”’: Joint Committee for Peace. 
yLINCOLN: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho. 
vy Umont Fee: Bill Skinner on IVSP relief 
*k in India and Pakistan; FoR, IVSP. 


WiPNDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway 
yal Public mtg. on German Rearma- 
yt; Speakers Fenner Brockway MP, 


C,’r Yates MP. John Elton and others: 
Solu Stuart Morris; Ctee. for Peaceful 


jon for German Problem. 


Saturday, October 11 


» 


easy HAM: 7 p.m. E. Ham Central 
jill, Barking .Rd.; E. London Council 
Popaal Mtg.: Speaker: Leslie Tarlton. 


»'UNBRIDGE WELLS: 3.30 p.m. Mount 
A@8ant Cong. Church: FoR West Kent 
N32 Conference. Speaker: Rev. Francis 
ble MA. 


Sat. Oct. 11 and Sun. Oct. 12 


nMALDON: S. Essex Area FoR Weekend 
yyterence; “Problems and Opportunities 
hs eacemaking’”; Speakers: Rev, Hampden 
Wt and Hugh Faulkner. Details from 
Wy eet Wright, Orford, Hall Green Lane, 


°n, Essex, 


Sunday, October 12 


WOURNEMOUUTH: 6.30 p.m. Friends’ 
‘Oy Ho., Avenue Rd. Erie Tucker on 
Portunities for Peace Making”; SoF. 


PY PARK: 6 p.m. Speakers’ Corner. 
‘air mtg. Robert Horniman. PPU. 


Monday, October 13 


Q, AVERHILL: 7.30 p.m. Co-op. 
ne mtg. Spenkers: Rev. Prof. C. E. 
We DD and Mr. H. W. Merchant; FoR. 
Ty AYWARDS HEATH: 7.20 p.m. Cong. 
lip) Hall, South Rd. Public Mtg.; Rev. 
re rd H. Macquire on “Seeing for my- 
th 9 America and the Soviet Union’; 


Hall. 


H 
gy, Tuesday, October 14 


SotEFFIELD: YWCA, Division St. Rev, 
© Macleod of Iona Community, will 
¥ Ppyyt Council of Churches. Supported 


= 

tNOUNCE WAR AND | WILL NEVER 
‘ PORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
igy) Pledge, signed by each member, 


\ Seng. basis of the Peace Pledge Union 


| YOUR pledge to 

big, ¢,P-P.U. HEADQUARTERS 

“Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., 
w.C.l 


t 


Clifton; 
PPUS 

CHESTER: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho.. 
Frodsham St.; Rev. H. Creaves Li.B. on 
“All or Nothing”; FoR. 

HIGH WYCOMBE: 7.30 p.m. Oak Room, 
Town Hall. Michael Scott's film ‘‘Civilisa- 
tion on Trial in S. Africa’; speaker Mr. 
Naidoo. FoR and PPU. 

SHEFFIELD: 7.30 p.m. 26 Wilkinson 
St.: Geoffrey Tattersall on National Coun- 
cil affairs; PPU. 

W. LEEDS: 7.30 p.m. 15 New Scarbro 
Rd.. Bramley; discussion with Baptist 
Church Fellowship on “The Christian Way 
to Peace’; PPU. 


Thursday, October 16 


LETCHWORTH: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Ho.. South View. Canon Collins on ‘The 
Road _ to Peace.” FoR. 

LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln’s 
{Inn Fields; Open air mtg: Sybil Morrison 


address by Barelay Sampson; 


and Rohert Horniman; PPI. 
LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Ho., Bush Rd. Osita Aduba SRN on 
Nigeria. PPU. 


Sat., October 18-Sun., Oct. 19 


EASTBOURNE: YMCA Holiday Centre. 
FoR Area Conference. Hugh Faulkner on 
“Talking Peace in Moscow’? and “Chris- 
tian Responsibility”; details from Godfrey 
Barber, The Butts, Willingdon, Eastbourne 


Sunday, October 19 


CAMBRIDGE: 3.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Ho. Service of Dedication conducted by 
Rev. J. D, Jackson. FoR 

WODDESDON: 8 p.m. Everyman’s 
House, High St. (beside Clock Tower Bus 
Stop). O. Caldecott, former president, 
Souh African Union of Students, on ‘‘The 
Racial Crisis in South Africa.” Diseussion 
and refreshments Hoddesdon and District 
Pacifist Group, PPU and FoR. 

LONDON, S.W.1: 3 p.m. Denison House, 
296 Vauvhall Bridge Rd. Universalist 
service; Roy Walker on “The Lord of 
Life’: PPU Religious Fellowship. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS: 2.15 p.m. Four 
Ways Cafe. J. Allen Skinner. Editor, PN, 


on “The Pacifist Challenge Today”; PPU 
SE Area Z 
Monday, October 20 

CAMBRIDGE: 8.15 p.m. The Small 

Guildhall; publie_ mtg.; Rev. Prof. C. E. 


Raven DD and Hugh Faulkner on ‘Peace 
and the Christian’: SoF and FoR 

LONDON, W-C.1t: 5 p.m. 38 Gordon Sq.: 
Rev. Clifford Macquire on “Talking Peace 
in Moscow”; London University FoR 
Group. 

OXFORD: 6.30 pm. Cowley Rd. Cong. 
Ch, Lecture Hall; Service of Re-dedica- 
tion; Oxford City Fol. 

99 


an 


Wednesday, October 


BRADFORD: 7.20. p.m. Charring Hail, 
Town Hall Sq.; public mtg.; Rev. Clifford 
Macquire on “A Visit to Russia—Impres- 


sions of a Christian non-Communist”; 
FoR. 


Thursday, October 23 


LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; Open air mtg: Sybil Morrison 
and Robert Horniman; PPU. 


Friday, October 24 


ELTHAM: 7.45-p.m. Sherard Hall (rear 
of Cong. Church, Court Rd.). Publie Mtge. 
“A New Way to Peace”; Victor Yates MP, 
Minnie Pallister, Stuart Morris: PPU. 


Sat. Oct. 25-Sunday, Oct. 26 


TRURO: Sat. 4 p.m. The Youth Hostel 
Truro Cornwall Area Conference—‘‘In 
Faith ... or in Fear?’: Hugh Faulkner, 
Frank Vibert, Stanley Keeble. FoR. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE: Milford Lodge 
Hotel. Area Conference. Speaker Jack 
Boag. Particulars from Stanley Salter, 6 
Kensington Gdns., Bath. FoR. 


Friday, October 31 


LONDON. W.C.1: Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq.; Peace News Birthday and Dick 
Sheppard Anniversary; 6.30: Social and 
refreshments (2s. 6d.); 7.30: Speeches by 
Humphrey Moore, Allen Skinner and Vera 
Brittain; excerpts from Shakespeare by 
Ann Casson and Douglas Campbell; piano 
recital by Frank Merrick; film shorts of 
Dick Sheppard and George Lansbury; 
adm, is.; PPU. 


Sat. Nov. 1-Sun., Nov. 2 


DAWLISH: Fairfield Guest House. PPU 
Area Conference on “War? We say no! 
Our task in 1952.” Speakers Rev. Doug- 
las Wollen. Frank Vibert and Alan Mister. 
Charge (Sat. tea to Monday breakfast) 
27s. 6d. Bookings (with 5s. deposit) to 
Kathleen Jackson, Oakleigh School, New- 


ton St. Cyres, Exeter. 
= 
PEACE 


POSTAL 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES ; 


Gt. Britain and Abroad 


Twelve weeks 5s. 
Twenty-four weeks 10s. 
One year 21s. 
1.S. readers: One Dollar for 16 weeks: 
. Three Dollars a year. 


AIRMAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


HAMPSTEAD: 8 p.m. Friends’ Meg. 
Ho. Heath St.:; “Anarchism, has it a place! 
in Society?" ; PPU, 


United States, Canada, India. Africa: 
Twelve weeks 12s. (U.S. $1.75) 
Twenty-four weeks 24s. (U.S. $3.50) 
One year ... + 60s. 6d. (U.S. $7.25) 
Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 

Twelve weeks So0 aay 14s. 
Twenty-four weeks 28s. 
One year... see 59s. 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW 
READERS 


Home or Abroad: 3s. for ten weeke 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS are 
required by the Thursday eight days prior 
to publication. 


MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath, Every 


Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institute. 18 Queen Square, 
Kath. Al welcome. 


“GERMAN REARMAMENT—The Fatal 
Step.” Conway Halli, Red Lion Sq. Fri. 
Oct. 10, 7.30. Organised by Ctte. for the 
Peaceful Solution of the German Problem. 
Chairman: Stuart Morris. Speakers Fen- 
ner Brockway MP, Victor Yates MP, John 
Elton and others. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: Dr. 
Joseph Needham, MA, Ph.D, Se-D, FRS, 
will answer your questions on Germ War- 
fare in China and Korea. Friends’ House. 
Euston Rd.. N.W.1. Wednesday, October 
15, 7.30 p.m. Questions may be sent to 
BCFA or handed in at meeting. Tickets 
is. from: Britain-China Friendship Asso- 
ciation, 17 Bishop’s Bridge Rd., W.2 (AMB 
1431/2). Stamped addressed envelopes 
please. 

WEIGH HOUSE Church. Duke Street. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sunday evenings at 


7. The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 
follaws. 
“WHO ARE the Quakers? What do 


they believe?” Public Meetings at New 
Southgate Friends’ Meeting House, Water- 


fall Rd.. N.11. Tuesdays at 8. October 
14, 21, 28. 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED & 
OFFERED 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
The Briars, Crich, Near Matlock. Tel. 
Amhergate 44. 

HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly 
food food to visitors and permanent 
guests. CANonbury 1340, T2and He 
Shayler. 27 Hamilton Park, N.5. 


NEWS 


by POST or from a NEWSAGENT 


PLEASE HAND THIS 
TO YOUR NEWSAGENT 


Please deliver PEACE NEWS 
to me weekly 


To iM eicccess eet eee tee core rent ene noscn tee 8 
(Newsagent’s name) 

Name tiec.:..serceeeeestanacts -cetce nee! Seosaceg ee neee neem 

AGdresatiee.- sorcerer eeetees tccecere =< Siaockoctiogs ences 


aria, for brochure. Mr. and Mrs. E. S. 
PERSONAL 
INTRODUCTIONS, PEN FRIENDS. 
companionship or marriage. VC: Gae3 4 


Honeywell Rd, London, S.W.11L. 

MARRIAGE BUREAU offers unrivalled 
Personal service. Nation-wide clientele. 
Mary Blair (Room 59), 147 Holborn, E.C.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


PIANIST, WITH special interest in the 
teaching of systematic technique, has 


Note tv Newsagent—PEACE NEWS is 
published weekly as a national newspaper 
at the retail price of 4d. It is obtainable 
by your wholesaler at the usual rates 
from the Publishers. at 3 Blackstock Road. 
London. N.4. 


ee 


vacancies for a few pupils in London or 
Ne es Phone Martin Wilson. VIG 

SPEAKING & WRITING lessons (cor- 
respondence, visit) 5s. Dorothy Matthews, 
BA. 32 Primrose Hill Road. London. 
N.W.3. PRImrose 5686. 


LITERATURE, &e. 
QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House. Euston Road, 
London. 

HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prompt 
Postal service for all your book Tequire 
ments. Entire profits go to Peace News. 
Enquiries welcome, please send s.a.e. for 


latest list. Housmans Bookshop (Peace 
News Ltd). 3 Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. Tel. STA 2262. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


A RELIABLE duplicating/typewriting 
service, Experienced secretaries. Mabel 
Eyles, 395, Hornsey Rd., N.19. ARChway 
1765, Ex. 1. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


HEVER WARREN Hostel for Mal- 
adjusted Children requires the following 
staff: Married Couple as Assistant War- 
dens, salary £8 10s. a week plus rev. 
emoluments. Housemother and Man for 
maintenance work, games, etc., salary £4 
a week. Applications to the Principa!, 
Hever Warren, Edenbridge, Kent. Eden- 
bridge 3149, 

VOLUNTARY HELPERS urgently 
needed at Peace News office. 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Monday to Friday, up to 9.30 p.m. 
Wednesday evening No special experience: 


Necessany. 1 m‘nute Finsbury Park 
Station, 3 B.ackstack Road (above Fish 
and Cook, stationers), N.4—or phone 
STAmford Hill 2962-4. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
ROSES. Hardily 


€ frown rose trees in 
leading varieties. For free list of fine 
rose trees. write: Harry Parrish, Witch- 
field Nurseries, Shelf, Halifax. Yorks. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATURE CURE Health Centre. Blun- 
ham House. Bedfordshire. Apply to the 
Secretary for particulars. 


REGINALD BAILEY, Naturopath and 


psychiatrist. 134 Hoppers Road, N21. 
Palmera Green 9868. Rw anot. 
WAR RESISTERS’ International wel- 


comes gifts of foreign stamps and un- 
damaged air mail] covers. Please send to 
WRI, Lansbury House. 88 Park Avenne, 
Bush Hill Park. Enfield Middlesex. 


LONDON CO TRIBUNAL 


PEACE 
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Sylvia Pankhurst’s protest 


(Continued from page one) 


thoughtful, and removed his name from the 
register of COs. 
Objected to war in Korea 


Richard Pankhurst—the son of Sylvia 
Pankhurst, famous for her activities as a 
suffragette—applied for exemption on 
political and ethical grounds. 

In his statement he said that for the 
past six years he had devoted himself to 
historical, social and political studies at 
London University and had just taken his 
Ph.D. He was strongly opposed to the 
internationalisation of the war in Korea, 
which seemed to him a civil war, indis- 
tinguishable for example from the Chinese 
Civil War. There had been no attempt to 
submit the matter to arbitration, and the 
way in which the war was being prosecuted, 


entailing the mass destruction of men, 
women and children, filled ‘him with 
despondency. 


Dr. Pankhurst said he had long been an 
opponent of colonial wars, and had opposed 
the wars in Malaya, Viet Nam and else- 
where. As regards rearmament, the West 


Fred Longden, MP 

Fred Longden, Labour MP for Small 
Heath, Birmingham, died on Sunday at 
his home in Ansell Road, Erdington at 
the age of 64. 


The following appreciation is by FRED 
MESSER, JP, MP. 


JXRED LONGDEN was one of the few 
early propagandists who never com- 
pletely lost his idealism. His bitter op- 
positivn to war and his powerful advocacy 
for international friendship was not just 
emotionalism but the result of deep think- 
ing. He would argue powerfully that war 
wag ecJaomically unsound but more im- 
portant that it was morally wrong. 

He did not waver in his faith and when 
he entered Parliament in 1929 he looked 
forward to continuing the work he had 
been doing up and down the country. The 
House of Commons, however, was a disap- 
pcinting place for him and in his im- 
patience he chafed against the slow working 
of the machine and the lack of opportunity 
for the back-bencher. He was mot spoiled 
by his successes but always striving to 
use whatever position he was in to advance 
the causes in which he believed. 

It was not merely mental capacity which 
enabled a boy who left elementary school 
at thirteen to gain the Diploma in Economics 
and Political Science. Hard work and 
strength of character were also factors 
which made their contribution and which 
were so much in evidence during the first 
world war when he underwent a two year 
periad of imprisonment as a conscientious 
cebjector—although he was offered exemp- 
tion on health grounds. 

He had good treason.to be cynical but 
never became a cynic. He never wavered 
in his belief that ultimately the world 
would find its-.salvation in the principles of 
brotherhood and it can be said of him that 
he did his best to spread that gospel. He 
could have used ‘his undoubted ability for 
his own ends, he could have taken an easy 
path but he chose to spend his life in the 
service of his fellows and to help forward 
the cause of humanity. 

To those who knew him in his propaganda 
days on the old Clarion van—as I did—, 
and who worked with him jn Parliament in 
his later years, there comes the realisation 
that there are too few of his type today 
and he will be remembered as an old col- 
league who saw a vision of the future and 
did this best to make that vision real. Un- 
daunted by defeat, he suffered disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment; betrayed by his 
leaders he clung to his faith. He did not 
reach his goal but made jit easier for others 
to do so. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


CHALLENGE MEETING at 


ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL, 
EUSTON ROAD 
Sunday October 12, at 7 p.m. 
Representatives of other political parties 
invited to state their case from the platform. 
Socialist Party Speokers: 
C. MAY and A. TURNER 
All Welcome Admission Free 


had claimed that it was purely for defen- 
sive purposes, but now people were saying 
that it must achieve the liberation of 
Eastern Europe. 

In answer to questions, Dr. Pankhurst 
said that he was not an absolute pacifist, 
and would have fought in 1939, but he had 
a conscientious objection to certain wars, 
and to al] the wars that he thought we 
were likely to get into in the present epoch. 

The Chairman told him that the Tri- 
bunal had always taken the view that 
they could not exempt people because 


they objected to particular wars or par- | 
The time | 


ticular weapons in those wars. 
to object to the war in Korea would be if 
he were ordered to go there. 


His mother, who appeared as a witness, | 


said “Everyone knows that once you don 
the uniform you must fight, and this is the 
only chance he has.” 
_The Tribunal refused to grant exemp- 
tion. 
Reports of three other cases will appear 
next week. Reservists at Apellate Tribunal 
page four. 


Congress of Peoples 


TAKING THE CO 
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NEWS 


sion of such weapons . 
Monte Bello. 
HE pride with which the Press 
has greeted the explosion of 
Britain’s atom bomb has had in it a 
curious mixture of pomposity, ob- 
sequiousness, and veiled threats, 
directed not so much at Russia, as at 
the USA. 


That the atom race is on, is obvious with- 
out the pointed comments of the news- 
papers, but if Russia is a competitor she 
seems to have been out of range of the 
| observers, for the whole idea, so long 
| dinned inte us by Mr. Churchill and others, 
that we had at all costs to be superior to 
Russia in order to prevent that country 


against Imperialism 


LONIAL PEOPLES 


STRUGGLES TO UN 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 


THE CONGRESS OF PEOPLES 


AGAINST IMPERIALISM met in London from September 19 to 22. 


As one of the non-governmental advisory bodies accredited to the United Nations, 
the Congress is sending a representative—Mr. Roger Baldwin—to the General 
Assembly at Lake Success, and the Committee drew up a statement of ifs views 
on Colonial issues and other sources of tension in Africa and Asia, which will be 


At a press conference at the close of the meeting, the international chairman, Fenner 
Brockway MP, suggested: that the struggles of the Colonial peoples might not 
only become a bigger issue in the near future than the cold war, but might 
provide a solution to the cold war by turning attention towards corys‘truc- 
tive changes rather than towards division. 


The following are some of the points in the statement to the United Nations: 


SOUTH AFRICA 


All delegations to UN which acclaim 
human liberty, equality and co-operation 
are urged to support the initiative taken 
by the Indian and other Governments to 
place the subject of racial discrimination in 
South Africa on the UN agenda, since it is 
a threat to peace, and ds arousing hostility 
to the Union among all the African and 
Asian populations. 


KENYA 


Government measures which deny the 
essential] freedoms of speech, writing, meet- 
ing, association and movement are in con- 
flict with the UN Declaration of Human 
Rights. The British and Kenya Governments 
should’ be requested to administer the 
calony according to the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


The Assembly should enquire into land 
alienation with the object of relieving the 
Jand hunger of the Africans and restoring 
‘land to their use. 


NORTH AFRICA 


The statement outlines the position in 
Tunisia, Moroceo and Algeria, where free- 
dom of speech and assembly are being sup- 
pressed and the French Government has re- 
jected all appeals for the establishment of 
self-sovernment. 

As regards Tunisia, an attempt to bring 
the problem ibefore the Security Council in 
April 1952 was defeated as a result of the 
opposition of the colonial powers and the 
abstention of other nations. A fresh 
attempt is now being made to bring it be- 
fore UN, this time at the General 
Assembly. 


The Moroecan issue came before the 
General Assembly in November 1951, and 
is to be raised again by the Arab-Asian 
group this year. 

In Algeria, the Congress hopes that the 
United Nations will take note of a bill 
which the French Government has laid be- 
fore the National Assembly, designed to 
condemn as a danger to the security of the 
state any person claiming independence for 
any territory under French jurisdiction. 


MADAGASCAR 
The United Nations has already made an 


| enquiry into ‘conditions in this country, 
where 80,000 people were imprisoned in 


circulated to all UN delegates. 
I 


“easily the best selection .... attractive, 
colourful designs and well-chosen words” 


Christmas 
Cards 


1. Nativity ou iee ves 23d. 
2. Hand lettered on Vellum 2 <7 ad. 
3. Angel and people of many nations ... 3d. 
4. Bethlehem scene ... ase oho “- 4d. 
4a. International (words in 5 languages) dd. 
4b. Welsh (words in Welsh only 46 4d. 
5. The Road from War ... ves 4d. 
6. Harbour scene... tay 4d. 
7. Christmas night landscape 5d. 
8, Mountain scene—Tyrol 6d. 


(all cards supptied with envelopes) 
* 


Sample sets of EIGHT cards 
2/10d. post paid 


ORDER NOW ! 


READ ABOUT THE F.o.R. 
SECRETARIES VISIT TO RUSSIA 


in 


Reeonciliation 


the monthly review of the 
things of peace 
* 


Other articles include :— 
Current of Affairs 


“|; Christianity and Communism 


| international News 
News of the Christian Pacifist 
Movement, etc., etc. 


|; SEND FOR OCTOBER NUMBER NOW 
6d. (postage 11d.) 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 38 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! 


a a Ta TE 


__ because 


1947, and, says the statement, “its inter- 
vention is required in order to re-create a 
democratic atmosphere which may iead to 
the emancipation of this country.” 


THE MALAYAN CONFLICT 


Four proposals are made for the solution 
of this conflict. They include the withdrawal 
of all foreign arms and troops and the ap- 
pointment of an international commissjon 
under an Asian head to supervise the tran- 
sition of self-government. 


VIETNAM, 


“This conflict,” says the statement, “can- 
not be solved short of a complete abolition 
of the colonial system and the absolute 
recognition of the independence and_ unity 
of Viet Nam, the evacuation of French 
troops and the organisation of free 
elections.” 

It is suggested that the conflict should be 
submitted for arbitration to the Asiatic 
nations neutral in the war. 


KOREA 


An immediate “cease fire” is urged, 
pending an agreement regarding the return 
of prisoners. The negotiations should be 
taken out of the hands of the military and 
carried on by an International Commission 
appointed by UN. A settlernent should be 
negotiated on the basis of the unification 
and independence of Korea, the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops, a pooled contribution 
towards the restoration of the country, and 
the administration of the territory under an 
international authority until a democratic 
election is possible. 


MIDDLE EAST 


A number of suggestions are made for 
the establishment of a stable peace. 
British troops should be withdrawn from 
Egypt, and Egypt should guarantee that 
the Suez Canal would be kept open as an 
international waterway; immediate self- 
government should be given to the Sudan; 
the right of nations, including Iran and 
Iraq, to own, conirol and distribute their 
natural resources should be recognised. 


BRITISH PROTECTORATES IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


The attempt to incorporate Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland in the 
Union of South Africa should be resisted, 
jit would involve reducing the 
peoples of the Protectorates to the inferior 
status of the African population within the 
Union. Instead, British policy should aim 
at making the Protectorates models of 
racial equality, social justice, and educa- 
tional and economic development. 

Seretse Khama should be allowed to re- 
turn to Bechuanaland as the chosen chief of 
the Bamangwato tribe. 


* * * 


On the question of Morocco, the Congress 
of Peoples Against Imperialism has sent a 
letter to all delegations, pointing out that 
the General Assembly deferred a decision 
on the issue last December in order to 
enable France to continue negotiations for 
the introduction of reforms. 

No reforms have, however, been intro- 
duced, and the letter goes on to urge that 
the situation should receive full considera- 
tion at Lake Success. 

Replies have already been received from 
the Saudi Arabian Delegation and the 
Pakistan Mission, assuring the Congress of 
their intention to support the aspirations 
of the Moroccan people- 
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ATOMIC ALLIES 


No natwn can, in present circumstances be tiily sovercign, Wo pricey CaN pos- | 

i sess a fully independent policy, without the weapon which ecelipses all other 

weapons in destructive power: the Atom 

critical stage in Britain's march to recovered power has now been completed 
. and there should be immense satisfaction that this has been aecomplished. 
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Bomb it is certain that a 
—Evening Standard, October 3, 1952. 
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launching an attack upon this island, seems 
to have been lost in the Z-shaped clouds 0 
the new weapon, for after all it seems the 
great effort is designed to “show” the USA. 

Something like £120m. has been spent 
on this experiment, spent by a nation 
which cannot afford to build houses ane | 
hospitals for its people, nor supply moré 
than 2 ozs. of butter per person, per week 
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It has been quickly forgotten that this Edito 
country pointed, not so, much the finger © 7 

scorn, as the turned down thumb of bitter HE triph 
condemnation at the people of Germany, row anc 


when it was alleged they chose guns rathe! 
than butter. Great Britain now justifies 
the choice of mass-destruction weapons)” 
preference to housine’ and health, let 
alone peace. 

We do not yet know what kind of weapon yo. ' 
has been ‘produced; the Manchester ee by 7 
Guardian suggests it may even be the much thould ba ho 
talked of ‘hydrogen bomb, and that it could futu es 
be “deadlier than anything so far know". ac: 

What we do know now is that it has bee®| There are, t 
produced more in order to force America 1, Wether this ac 
share her secrets and recognise Brita) “en avoided. 

not as a mere satellite, but a powerful ally Wists employed 
than to defend ourselves against Russia. | hes enting the 
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The Manchester Guardian, however, as | Wi: carried ¢ 
b Now that more than one member © “l¢asureg ? 
NATO has an atomic weapon, who is | To the first 


decide—in given circumstances—wheth® |answep «yy,» 

it shall be used ?” soa tltown about s 

This seems a little disingenuous since it them almost w 
has already been used in Japan, and aP-thayg b 
parently with the full concurrence of thé 
British (War Cabinet. 

High explosives were the ( 
weapon of the last war; an extension 
that weapon is already the weapon ® 
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next. It is more than time that the PY Years agg inv 
which is constantly asserting its integt* |*Atety measure: 
and its freedom from any kind of state 17 The} 
fluence, discarded cant of this kind and ey Sy accor 
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ordinary people know the facets. 
A gamble in mass murder 


The American people, some thousands of 
mites from any potential enemy, may P0%, 
sibly escape the total destruction shov™ 
war come; their Governmen; has a8} 9 ome 
care to have a good strong “forward base ' » all main Ii 
and their bombers, pilots and ammunitiol , Dhese recomn 
have already taken up their positions on cal ones. They 
this island; but the people of this count} td be made. 
are in a front lime that has no sand=)age- )halling. AT 
parapet, nor barbed wire deterrent; mer “en in use on 
will be no defence other than the immo) Colour ight 
and brutal one of destroying enemy ‘hu™ rowerfu) electr: 


beings as though they were “worthle® ace of semay 
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sickening gamble in mass murder. 

A race in armaments with America iS 
some Ways an even greater menace than & 

° = J m ears fi) 
with Russia, for this is-a competition a6 
power -that may eventually come to be 
cided by the simple means of picking Me 


mutual enemy and sinking all differences 
Ww 


the holocaust; in other words, a war " 


Russia before Britain gets too “uppish 
The prospects of peace have not pee? 
strengthened, they have been immeas¥} 
ably worsened by this country joining line miles of thi 
the atom bomb competition. © People ©%.'4 miles on the 
no more be defended by the atom bo™ , This system 4 
than peace can be secured by war; there!) nt o» ‘caution 
only one way to security and peace and tha) 1S on the bra 
is the way, not of secrecy, suspicion 2% the Caution posi 
wholesale destruction, but of honest oo ch 
open reconciliation. Though the sands # % ie ee ad 
running out there is still time. e aia tole 
a s, (Contu 
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Marjorie Sykes. 
An account of the work of Vinoba 
Bhave in India. 
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